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writer gives a different list of them, and that of Ibn 
Tülün al-Salihi (roth/16th century) has only a certain 
number of names and sites in common with that of 
the present-day writer Kurd ‘Ali (Ghzía, 218 ff.). 
To the names already given can be added those of 
some villages which have become places of pilgrimage 
by reason of legends connected with them, such as 
Birza in the north-east where, according to a 
legend which stems from the Samaritans, the birth- 
place of Abraham (the Makàm Ibrahim) is to be 
found; Bayt Lahyà in the north, also connected with 
the legend of Abraham; the hill of Rabwa in the 
west, a legendary stopping place of *Isà and his 
mother; and finally the village of al-Rawiya, in the 
south-south-east, where there is the tomb of one 
Zaynab Umm Kulthüm (who has nothing in common 
with either the daughter of the Prophet or the 
daughter of ‘Ali and Fatima). There are also villages 
where the tomb of a Companion of the Prophet is 
revered; among these are Hadjira, where Mudrik 
b. Ziyàd is buried, al-Maniha, where Sa‘d b. *Ubáda 
is buried, and Mizza where Dihya al-Kalbi is 
buried. 

The history of the Ghüta is bound up with that of 
Dimashk [g.v.]. The excavations of Tell al-Salihiyya 
provide evidence that the first human settlements in 
this oasis go back to the fourth millennium B.C. 
Greek and Roman remains are found at various 
places. In the Byzantine period there existed a great 
number of churches and monasteries such as Dayr 
Murràn, Dayr Bawanna and Dayr Butrus of which 
the combined effects of time and man have re- 
moved every trace; others are perpetuated in present 
day place-names, such as Dayr Saliba (now Dayr 
Khalid) and Dayr al-‘Asafir. It was in the Ghita, 
at Mardj Rahit [g.v.], that Marwan, with his Yemenis, 
gave battle to the Kaysis in 64/683. Under the 
Umayyads, the Ghita formed one of the districts 
of the province of Dimashk, and had an autonomous 
administration with a separate diwan whose chief 
activity was the collecting of the kkarddj. Many of 
the attacks on Dimashk were made less effective 
by having to get past the orchards with their network 
of paths edged by low walls on either side, and Crus- 
aders and Zangids were able to appreciate their 
defensive value. At the end of the 6th/12th century, 
and even more in the 7th/13th century, under the 
Ayyubid [g.v.] princes many monuments were built; 
madrasas and mausolea arose in peaceful sur- 
roundings among the orchards between the Nahr 
Thawra and the Nahr Yazid. From west to east 
could be seen the double cupola of the mausoleum 
of Kitbugha (8th/14th century), the Maridaniyya 
madrasa (7th/13th century) at Djisr al-Abyad, the 
Shibliyya madrasa which formed part of a complex 
of buildings including the mausoleum of Shibl al- 
Dawla Kafir, a khànkàh and a public fountain; 
the ribbed cupola of the Turbat al-Badri, built in 
the time of Nir al-Din [q.v.], rises not far from the 
madrasa of Sitti Hafiza (7th/13th century). Finally, 
below al-Salihiyya, the Rukniyya madrasa (7th/13th 
century) overlooked the gardens. Vegetable gardens 
and orchards survived to the north of Dimashk 
until about 1950, since when they have been gradually 
supplanted by new housing estates. 

Bibliography: The essential work is Kurd 

‘Ali, Ghitat Dimashk, in MMIA (2nd ed. 1952, 

358 and map), which includes a good bibliography 

of the Arabic sources; RubaS, K. Fada™%l al- 

Sham wa-Dimashk, ed. $. al-Munadjdjid, in MMIA, 

1951, 60; Ibn *Asákir, Ta?rikh madinat Dimashk, 

in MMIA, 1954, 116-17, 145 f., 169; Ibn Shaddad, 
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al-A‘lak al-khafira, ed. S. Dahan, Damascus 1956, 
13, 277 ff., 305 ff.; Harawi, K. al-Ziyárát, Da- 
mascus 1953, 10-16 (tr. J. Sourdel-Thomine, 
Guide des Lieux de Pèlerinage, Damascus 1957, 
24-40); Abu ’1-Fida?, Géographie (tr. Reinaud and 
Guyard), ii, 49, 135, ii?, 9, 15; Ibn Djubayr, 
Voyages, tr. Gaudefroy-Demombynes, Paris 1953-6, 
301 f.; Yakut, iii, 825 (Beirut ed., iv, 219); Ibn 
Tülün al-Sàlibi, Darb al-Hifa ‘ala djami* al-ghata, 
ed. A. Talass, in MM IA, xxi (1946), 149-61, 236-47, 
338-51; Le Strange, Palestine, 33, 231, 237; 
H. Sauvaire, Description de Damas, in JA, 1894-96 
(see Index Général by E. Ouéchek, Damascus 1954); 
R. Dussaud, Topographie historique de la Syrie, 
Paris 1927, 293-313; R. Mantran and J. Sauvaget, 
Réglements fiscaux ottomans, Damascus 1951, 
16-18; J. Sauvaget, in Monuments Ayyoubides de 
Damas, ii, 65 ff., iii, 119 ff., 131 ff.; R. Tresse, 
L'irrigation dans la Ghouta de Damas, in REI, 
1929, 459-570; R. Thoumin, Notes sur l'aménage- 
ment et la distribution des eaux à Damas et dans sa 
Ghouta, in B. Et. Or., iv (1934), 1-26; idem, Géogra- 
phie humaine de la Syrie Centrale, Tours 1936, 
60-75, 120-25, 228 ff.; A. Latron, La vie rurale en 
Syrie et au Liban, Damascus 1936, 18, 21, 148, 207; 
J. Weulersse, Paysans de Syrie, Paris 1946, 283-99; 
Birot and Dresch, La Méditerranée et le Moyen 
Orient, vol. ii, Paris 1956, 441-42. 
(N. ELISSÉEFF) 
AL-GHUZÜLL,, ‘ALA? AL-DIN ALĪ B. ABD ALLAH 
AL-BAHAÀ'I AL-DiMAsHKl, an Arabic writer of 
Berber origin (d. 815/1412) who coinposed, under the 
title Matali® al-budür fi manázil al-surür, an antho- 
logy on the model of the adab books but which, as 
the author justly boasts in the preface, is in its 
content favourably distinguished from the great 
mass of these writings. He deals with the house and 
its different sections, all the pleasures of life and 
sport and the accessories required for their realiza- 
tion; he illustrates these subjects with anecdotes and 
verses taken from later poetry but, at the same time 
he presents a very great wealth of material—still far 
from being exhausted—relating to the history of the 
civilization of the Muslim peoples. The book was 
printed in Cairo, in two volumes, in 1299-1300. 
(C. BROCKELMANN) 
GHUZZ, form generally used by Arabic authors 
for the name of the Turkish Oghuz people. The 
origin of the Oghuz, which for long was obscure 
because of the diversity of the transcriptions of the 
names of peoples in the Chinese, Arabic, Byzantine 
and other sources, seems to have been clarified by 
J. Hamilton, Toguz Ognuz et On-Uyghur, in JA, 
ccl/1 (1962), 23-64. At the beginning of the 7th 
century A.D. there was formed, among the eastern 
Turkish T'ie-lo tribes, a confederation of Nine 
Clans — Tokuz Oghuz (a form known to the Arabic 
authors), who revolted against the empire of the 
western Turks and helped to form the empire of the 
most important tribe among them, whose name is 
the earliest attested, namely the Uyghurs. During 
the period of the extension of this empire (3rd/gth 
century) some groups of these peoples spread towards 
the west, losing their links with the structure of the 
Nine Clans and acquiring, in new countries and in 
their contacts with new peoples, distinctive charac- 
teristics: these are the people called by the western 
writers of that time, with no more reference to the 
“Nine”, Oghuz (Arabic: Ghuzz; Byzantine: Ouzoi). 
'The different deductions often drawn from the later 
legend of Oghuz-Khàn (see below), or from rash 
linguistic assimilations, are to be rejected. 
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We shall not deal at length here with the period 
of the history of the Oghuz/Ghuzz before they came 
in contact with Islam. It should however be mention- 
ed briefly because, owing to their new habitat and the 
period during which they moved there, all that we 
know of them, admittedly very elementary and 
uncertain, is now based mainly on the Arabic (or 
Persian) authors. We shall ignore what these authors 
have said on the eastern Tokuz-Oghuz (see V. 
Minorsky in his commentary and his translation of 
the Hudid al-‘dlam, 1937, 268 f.) in order to concern 
ourselves here only with the western Oghuz/ 
Ghu2z. 

The earliest reference to the presence of Oghuz/ 
Ghuzz (without the Tokuz) in Central Asia is found 
in al-Baladhuri (431), writing of events belonging to 
the end of the reign of al-Ma’min, although Ibn al- 
Athir, writing much later, reports the opinions of 
authors who consider those Turks who, under the 
caliphate of al-Mahdi, had supported the movement 
of al-Mukanna‘, as already then belonging to the 
Oghuz. In contrast to this, from the middle of the 
3rd/gth century, nearly all the Arab geographers 
mention them. In the 4th/1oth century they occupied 
a territory roughly bounded to the south by the 
Aral Sea and the lower course of the Sir-Daryà, to 
the west by the River Ural or the lower Volga and 
the Caspian Sea, to the north-east by the upper 
course of the Irtysh. They then had other Turkish 
peoples as neighbours: to the north the Kimàk, a 
branch of the Kipéak, to the east the Kharlukh 
(Karluk), to the west the Peceneg and above all the 
semi-Turkish state of the Khazar, and they were in 
constant communication with the Bulgars of the 
middle Volga who were also for the most part Turks; 
finally, to the south, and particularly along the Sir- 
Darya, they bordered on the Muslim world. For the 
most part they were nomads, herding camels (with 
one hump and resistant to cold though not to 
excessive heat), sheep, horses etc., and each tribe 
branded its animals with a special sign—a tughra, 
tamgha [gq.v.]. All the same, it should not be thought 
that they were exclusively nomadic, for both among 
the remains of the former populations and among the 
Oghuz themselves there were settled groups occupied 
with agriculture in the oases, and also, particularly 
on the boundaries of the Muslim world and along the 
routes leading to the Bulgars or the Khazars, markets 
which had often become small fortified towns where 
their chiefs and leading men came to barter, against 
the products of the civilized world to the south, 
animals, prisoners sold as slaves, and furs brought 
from the northern forests; and in the principal one of 
these little towns, Yànikànt, probably the ancient 
Nau-Kárdá of the pre-Turkish Indo-European 
inhabitants, the chief of the Oghuz/Ghuzz chose to 
live in the winter, though he may have stayed 
further upstream, at Djand (near to the modern 
Perovsk): the recent archaeological investigations 
which have located the sites and the ruins of these 
towns along the former course of the lower Sir- 
Darya confirm that they were certainly urban 
settlements and not the camps of nomads, It is 
difficult to state precisely what the Oghuz were 
ethnically, but, however important the Turkish 
element was (and the Russian chroniclers know the 
Oghuz only by the name of Turks/Torki), there is 
little doubt that there had been on the one hand 
inter-marriage with the remains of the earlier 
populations, and on the other hand an integration 
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into the Oghuz/Ghuzz of non-Turkish groups, in- 
corporated just as they were and later Turkicized: 
it has even been suggested that the name of the 
Oghuz/Ghuzz tribe of the Dóger [g.v.] preserves the 
ancient name of the Tokharians; the result being 
that the Oghuz/Ghuzz of the west were no longer 
ethnically the same as the other Turks and parti- 
cularly those of the east. 

So far, then, as we can speak at all of a geopolitical 
configuration of Central Asia, it would seem possible 
to postulate, in the 4th/roth century, certain political 
and other interests in common between Kb"àrizm, 
the semi-autonomous outpost of Muslim civilization 
to the south of the Caspian Sea, and the state of the 
Khazars, to the west of the Caspian Sea and the 
lower Volga, and that there was, in opposition to 
them, some form of alliance of the Oghuz/Ghuzz with 
the Bulgars (and at one time, with the “Russians” 
of Kiev). This is particularly the impression given 
by the account which has been preserved of the 
embassy to the Bulgars at the beginning of the 
century of the caliph's envoy, Ibn Fadlàn, who 
passed through KhVáàrizm. Moreover, although the 
Oghuz/Ghuzz formed only a very loosely-joined 
Confederation of tribes, they nevertheless recognized, 
within the framework of a western Turkish world 
which maintained a certain feeling of uniformity, the 
supremacy of a Yabghu [g.v.] of the left, to whom 
corresponded the Karluk Yabghu of the right: a title 
and idea inherited from the ancient Turkish empire 
of the 6th century A.D. and from the early Central 
Asiatic states. The Yabghu of the Oghuz/Ghuzz 
normally lived at Yanikant; he had a lieutenant 
(Küdhárkin) and a head of the tribal army (subaski). 

Even if, as Ibn al-Athir believes, the Turks 
(whoever they may have been) who had helped al- 
Mukanna* had already embraced Islam, according to 
him Islam did not reach the western Turks, and in 
particular the Oghuz/Ghuzz, until the 4th/roth 
century and it was not until the end of that century 
that it became general among them. Before this the 
Oghuz/Ghuzz, like all the inhabitants of Central 
Asia, must have been influenced to some extent by 
Buddhism, Manichaeism, Nestorian Christianity and 
Khazar-Judaism, and the influence of the latter 
perhaps explains the later presence among the 
Saldjüks of characteristically Biblical names; but 
there are no grounds for believing that they abandon- 
ed completely their vague ancestral Shamanism. The 
Oghuz/Ghuzz came into contact with Islam in various 
ways: first through the raids and counter-raids which 
they exchanged on the southern frontiers of their 
territory with the Muslim ghdzis of the state of the 
Sàmànids [g.v.], and the prisoners which were taken 
by both sides; then through some of the activities of 
the Süfis of the frontiers; and finally, and probably 
most of all, through the merchants whom they met 
in the markets, or “protected” as they travelled along 
the roads leading across Oghuz territory towards that 
of the Bulgars, the Khazars and the Chinese. Political 
or other reasons had caused Islam to spread among 
the Bulgars, and probably among the lower classes 
of the Khazar population, from the first half of the 
4th/roth century. The Karluk and the Oghuz/Ghuzz 
were not converted until the second half of the 
century, the former shortly after the middle and the 
latter at the end of the century, though it has of 
Course still to be ascertained what form of Islam had 
been taught to them and how much of it they did in 
fact absorb at first. Moreover Islam did not reach 
all the Oghuz/Ghuzz, and those in the extreme west 
escaped the Muslim propaganda: the remnants of 
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them were later, when incorporated in the Byzantine 
army, to receive Christian baptism. 

The conversion to Islam, whatever form it may 
have taken, and the drive towards the south of those 
of the Oghuz/Ghuzz who were not already too much 
engaged in the west are related phenomena. The drive 
towards the territories of the Muslim Ma ward? al- 
Nahr, although these lands themselves were an 
attraction, may have been due also to pressure 
behind the Oghuz/Ghuzz from their other Turkish 
neighbours, for it is known that later the Kipéak 
were to occupy the territories left vacant by the 
migration of the Oghuz/Ghuzz. But another result of 
their conversion to Islam was that it prevented the 
ghazis from fighting against them as pagans and 
allowed the Muslim princes to enlist them under their 
banners; it could even make them into ghdzis 
themselves to fight against the other Turks who were 
still pagan, and the part which the ghdzi formations 
were to play in the pattern of later Turkish history is 
indisputable even when, transferred to other fronts, 
they were directed against other adversaries. It is 
possible that there took place, between the supporters 
and the enemies of Islam, battles memories of which 
may be preserved in the (admittedly highly embell- 
ished) accounts concerning the origin of the Saldjü- 
kids; but Shah-Malik, the Yabghu against whom the 
Saldjuks fought, was nevertheless himself a Muslim, 
and we should not exclude, merely for lack of evidence, 
the idea that the Oghuz/Ghuzz chiefs were attracted 
to Islam, as were those of the Karluk (the Karakha- 
nids) and as has so often happened with peoples in a 
tribal stage of development, by the principle of 
authority which Islam conferred on them over the 
organization of the tribes, apart from the fact that 
they would soon be able to intervene in the conflicts 
of the traditional Muslim world itself. 

As has just been said, the Oghuz/Ghuzz expansion 
towards the south took place mainly from the last 
years of the 4th/1oth century, then especially in the 
fourth decade of the 5th/11th century, under the 
leadership of a family, the Saldjükids, which was to 
Íound a vast empire. This is discussed in other 
articles, so that we are not concerned to relate here 
the history of this expansion—contemporary with 
that of the “Ouzoi” towards southern Russia, the 
lower Danube and Byzantium—, but only to show 
its place in the history of the Oghuz/Ghuzz. The 
first migrations of the groups which followed the 
Saldjükids occurred as they took advantage of the 
appeals for help addressed to them in turn.by the 
Sámànids and various rival princes of the Karakhanid 
family who had succeeded the Sámànids in Mà warà? 
al-Nahr. In the official tradition of the dynasty, the 
ancestor Saldjük is presented as having been the 
head of the army of a “Khazar” prince: presumably 
of a territory or a group recognizing Khazar suze- 


rainty between the Aral Sea and the Volga. On the ' 


other hand, however, in the various political struggles 
of the first half of the 5th/r1th century, the descen- 
dants of this Saldjük were fighting against the 
Yabghu of the Oghuz, Shah Malik, the ally of the 
Ghaznavids, and it is not impossible that they went 
so far as to lay claim to the position of Yabghu and 
that they were in fact recognized as such by a large 
section of their people. The details of the episodes of 
which little is known but which can lead to this 
conclusion have been the subject of a discussion 
between O. Pritsak and the present author which 
cannot be regarded as closed. (See O. Pritsak, Der 
Untergang des Reiches des Oghusischen Reiches, in 
Mélanges Kóprülü] Köprülü armağam, 1953; discuss- 
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ion by Cl. Cahen, in JA, 1954, 271-5 and Pritsak’s 
reply in his communication to the Congress of 
Orientalists at Munich in 1957). 

Thus the Saldjūķid expansion drew into the old 
territories of Islam a substantial portion of the 
Oghuz/Ghuzz people; it is difficult to specify them 
more precisely, for the few names of tribes which are 
attested at that time do not distinguish them for us 
from the others, and also the fact that some elements 
of these tribes accompanied the Saldjükids does not 
preclude that others may have remained behind in 
their former habitat. Those who left it we find divided 
into two groups: one following Arslan-Israil b. 
Saldjük [g.v.] in the region of Bukhara, and then 
established by Mahmüd of Ghazna in 416/1025 in 
Ehuràsaàn, the other, which was to take the place of 
the first group there in 426/1035, under the leader- 
ship of the nephews of Arslan, Toghril and Caghrl 
[qq.v.]. The members of the first group, left without a 
leader by the disappearance of Arslan, proved them- 
selves incapable of being assimilated to the admini- 
Strative rules and the social structure of an old- 
established Iranian state: harried by the Ghaznavid 
troops, they succeeded, after detours across Iran, in 
reaching the frontiers of Armenia from which they 
returned when, on the death of Mahmüd, the 
Ghaznavid family was split by quarrels, then, 
disturbed at the advance of the second Saldjükid 
group, escaped again towards the west, crossed the 
mountains of Kurdistan, and ended by being exter- 
minated in Upper Mesopotamia in about 437/1045 
by an alliance of Bedouins and Kurds. The Oghuz/ 
Ghuzz of Toghril and Caghri, after several years of 
war, defeated Mas*üd of Ghazna at Dandànkàn in 
431/1040, and conquered for their masters the 
greater part of Iran, and also ‘Irak, etc.; most of them 
were concentrated in Adharbaydjan, a country whose 
population is today still mainly Turkish; from there a 
section of them was to spread, in the second half of 
the 5th/11th century, into Byzantine Asia Minor, 
which they soon converted into what from then on 
was known as Turkey. 

From the end of the 4th/1oth century, however, 
there appears a new name (first attested in al- 
Mukaddasi in about 375/985), that of Türkmen/ 
Turcoman, applied to a large section of the Oghuz/ 
Ghuzz peoples and sometimes also to the Karluk, 
though it is impossible to state precisely in which 
contexts the term Oghuz/Ghuzz continued in use and 
in which Türkmen/Turcoman was preferred. Certainly 
it seems that at first the latter name was used ex- 
clusively of the Muslim Oghuz/Ghuzz in contrast to 
those who had not become Muslim and who continued 
to be called by their earlier name. But we find the 
name Oghuz/Ghuzz used later of those who had 
become Muslim. Broadly speaking it can be said that 
the name Tiirkmen/Turcoman is used by writers of 
the territories comprising the Saldjükid empire and 
its successor states to indicate those of the Oghuz/ 
Ghuzz who were the descendants of the groups which 
followed the Saldjükids (even although they later 
abandoned them to go, for example, into Byzantine 
Asia Minor); these writers applied the name Oghuz/ 
Ghuzz to all the others, even later, when some of 
them in their turn were to come and settle in the 
Saldjükid territory (but without really being in- 
corporated in the state). Foreign writers, on the 
other hand, or those who were hostile to the Saldjükids 
and their successors, used the name Ghuzz univer- 
sally, with pejorative intent, of ali the Turks on 
whose military strength these régimes depended; 
this was the case with the writers of Fatimid Egypt, 
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and even with those who, in the Yemen, wrote of 
the conquest (albeit half Kurdish) of the country 
by the Ayyübids, or with those in the Maghrib 
writing of the Ayyübid drive towards Tripoli and 
Ifrikiya. We cannot pursue all these branches here 
and for details of the later history of the Oghuz/ 
Ghuzz who proceeded in the 11th century to Iran 
and beyond, the reader is referred to the articles 
SALDJÜKIDS and TÜRKMEN. 

There remained, however, in Central Asia a 
certain number of them who, from 538/1143, were 
driven back by the conquest of the Karakhànid 
territories (including Ma warà? al-Nahr) by the non- 
Muslim Kara-Khitay. The majority of them settled, 
with the more or less willing agreement of the 
Saldjükid authorities, in the eastern part of Khurà- 
sàn, in the region of Balkh. But, as was the case 
earlier when the first Turcomans settled in Ghaznavid 
territory, this new group of Oghuz/Ghuzz (thus called 
in contemporary sources) proved impossible to 
assimilate into an organized state. Sultan Sandjar 
tried to subdue them by force and, like the Ghaznavid 
Mas'üd, a century earlier, was himself heavily 
defeated by them (548/1153). But whereas the 
Turcomans, led by the Saldjükids, had founded an 
empire, the Oghuz/Ghuzz of this period merely 
helped to spread anarchy throughout Khurasan. 
Finally they were decimated and subdued by the 
Kh"àrizmshàhs, although one of them, Malik Dinar 
[g.v.], ousting other Saldjükids, proceeded to make 
himself master for several years of their principality 
of Kirmàn. The difference arises in part certainly 
from the fact that the Saldjükids had been able to 
lead their Turcomans on to other conquests, while 
the absence of a great leader and the general political 
conditions of the 6th/12th century allowed the Oghuz/ 
Ghuzz of Khurāsān no prospect beyond that of 
converting Khuräsān into a region of grazing lands 
for their convenience. 

The above episode is the last in which we find the 
Oghuz/Ghuzz in action under this name; beyond the 
frontiers of Islam their place had been taken by the 
Kipéak, many of whom moreover in their turn 
began to swell the army of the ruler of Kh*arizm. 
The foundation of the Mongol empire, in the 
7th/13th century, led of course to the  in- 
corporation or to the expulsion of many Turcomans 
who were descended from the former Oghuz/Ghuzz, 
but henceforward the name is no longer found used 
of a group of people which still exists, whereas that 
of Türkmen has survived until the present day in 
Central Asia. 

It was at this time, however, that among these 
descendants of the Oghuz/Ghuzz, confronted with 
the Mongols, there developed, in an atmosphere of 
veneration of the past and of their ancestors, the 
legend known as that of Oghuz-Khàn, the vast 
spread and possibly also the relative antiquity of 
which are attested by versions extending from 
Central Asia (in Uyghur) to Asia Minor (in particular 
the popular Turkish story of Dede Korkut [9.v.], 
composed under the Ak-Koyunlu in the gth/15th 
century). It represents the descendants of Oghuz 
Khan as being divided into 24 tribes, and of these it 
is certain that 22 were already known, by name and 
by their tamghas, to Mahmüd KAshghari, the Muslim 
Turk of the second half of the sth/rrth century 
whose dictionary provides such noteworthy in- 
formation about his fellow-Turks; a certain number 
of these tribes are attested in historical events, but 
only the Kinfk (and then solely as the tribe of the 
Saldjükids), the Yiva, Salghur, Avshar and the 
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Döger appear before the Mongol period. The 
Saldjükid conquest had taken place over their heads 
and broken them up. It was Rashid al-Din, the great 
historian of the Mongols, who gave to the Muslim 
world the first written account of the legend, and it 
is from him that it was borrowed by the later authors 
who related it for educated Turks, writers such 
as Yazidji-oghlu, the 9th/15th century adapter of 
Ibn Bibi in Asia Minor, or the famous prince Abu 
'l-Ghàzi in Central Asia in the following century. 
But although the legend reflects after its fashion the 
regions in which it grew up, there would seem to be 
no justification for using it as a basis for a recon- 
Struction of the authentic history of the early 
Oghuz/Ghuzz, though a future scholar may find a 
way of making some use of it in this respect. 
Bibliography: The Oghuz/Ghuzz are known 
in varying degree to nearly all the geographers 
from Ibn Khurradadhbih. The main information, 
much of which is collected in Russian translation 
in V. I. Belayev, Arabskie istofniki po istorii 
Turkmen i Turkmenti, i, Moscow-Leningrad 
1939, is found in the following: Istakhri, 
9 and 217-22, completed by Ibn Hawkal, 
ed. Kramers, 389, 512 and Mukaddasi, 274; 
works based on Djayhàni: Hudid al-*àlam, 100-1 
and 122, Marwazi 29 (both ed. Minorsky), and 
Gardizi; Ibn al-Fakih al-Hamadhàni in the 
Mashhad MS described by A. Zeki Velidi in 
Izv. Ak. Nauk. SSSR, 1924, 237-48; Mas‘adi, 
Murüdj, i, 212-3 and ii, 18-9 (pagination repro- 
duced in Pellat's trans., in progress); Birüni, and 
even, later still, Idris] and Yàküt. Of particular 
interest, at the beginning of the 4th/1oth century, 
is the account of the journey of Ibn Fadlàn, ed. 
Zeki Velidi, 1939, A. P. Kovalevsky, 1956, and 
Sàmi Dahàn, 1959, Fr. tr. M. Canard in AIEO 
Alger, xvi (1958). The principal historians to be 
considered are those of the Ghaznavids and the 
Saldjükids, especially Bayhaki and Ibn al-Athir, 
but also the Akhbar al-dawla al-Saldj&kiyya, ed. 
Moh. Iqbal, the Saldjüknáma of Zahir al-Din 
Nishapiri, ed. Gelaleh Khavar (better than the 
adaptation of him by Rawandi), the Mudjmal al- 
tawarikh, ed. Bahar, 102-3 and 421, the anonymous 
Ta?rikh-i Sistán, Gardizi already mentioned, ed. 
Moh. Iqbal, etc. See also Kh*arizmi, Mafatih al- 
*ulüm, 120. For the events of the 6th/12th century 
see the historians of the Saldjükids (reign of 
Sandjar); Ibn al-Athir again; Djuwayni, Ta?rikh-i 
Djahàn-gushá, ii. A special place is occupied by the 
Diwan lughat al-Turk of Mahmüd Kashghari, a 
work not only of lexicography, but of remarkable 
and unique general information, ed. Kilisli Riffat 
(1917) and in facsimile with Turkish tr. by Besim 
Atalay (1939). For the legend of Oghuz Khan the 
principal texts have been cited in the article; the 
Kitáb-i Dede K orkut should be consulted in the ed. 
with a very full preface by E. Rossi. For the 
Chinese sources (on the Tokuz-Oghuz only), see 
J. Hamilton, art. cited; for the Byzantine sources, 
J. Moravesik, Byzantino-Turcica?, 1960, s.v. Ouzot. 
It is impossible to enumerate here all the studies 
which in one way or another refer to the Oghuz 
(a fair number of them are listed in Pearson’s Index 
Islamicus); a good brief restatement of many of 
the questions has appeared in ch. vii of C. E. 
Bosworth, The Ghaznevids ..., Edinburgh 1963; 
and in spite of their date the contributions of 
Barthold to EJ! [GuHuzz and Turks] remain 
generally useful, also his general survey in the 
Histoire des Turcs d'Asie Centrale (Fr. tr. of his 
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Zwölf Vorlesungen über die Geschichte der Türken 
Mittelasiens, lectures delivered in 1926), and his 
developments in his Turkestan down to the Mongol 
Invasion, Engl. tr. 1928; see also the commen- 
taries of V. Minorsky in his editions of the Hudtid 
al-‘dlam and of Marwazi cited above, and the 
anonymous Istoriya Turkmenii, Tashkent 1940. 
Among the special works, for the origins we limit 
ourselves to referring to Hamilton cited above; 
for the history of the Oghuz/Ghuzz in Central Asia 
in the 4th/roth and the 5th/rrth centuries, 
Houtsma, Die Ghuzenstámme, in WZK M, ii (1888); 
J. Marquart, Ueber das Volkstum der Komanen, 
Abh. d. K. Ges. d. Wiss. Gottingen, N.F. xiii (1914); 
M. F. Kóprülü[záde], Oghuz etnolozhisine dà^ir 
ta?rikhi notlar, in Tiirkiyat Medimi‘ast, i (1925), 
185-211; A. J. Yakubovskiy, Seldjukskoe dvifenie i 
Turkmeni v XI vekov, in Izv. Ak. Nauk SSSR, 
1936; S. P. Tolstov, Goroda Guzov, in Sovetskaya 
Etnografiya, 1947, and especially Po sledam 
drevnekhorezmiyskoy tsivilizatsii (German trans. 
Auf den Spuren der altchoresmischen Kultur), 1953, 
a basic synthesis of the results of the archaeological 
investigations carried out by the author and 
others up to that date, with significant historical 
implications; O. Pritsak, Der Untergang des 
Ogusischen Jabgu (see above in the art.); Cl. Cahen, 
Les tribus turques d'Asie occidentale pendant la 
période seldjukide, in WZKM, Mi (1948-52), and 
Le Maliknameh et l'histoire des origines seldjukides, 
in Oriens, ii (1949); Ibr. Kafesoğlu, Türkmen adı, 
manası ve mahiyeti, in Jean Deny Armagant, 1958; 
Tahsin Banguoğlu, Oguzlar ve Oguzeli üzerine, in 
Turk dili araştırmalar yılhğı Belleten, 1959 (based 
on Mahmüd Kāsşhgharī). For the events of the 
6th/12th century, Barthold, Sultan Sindjar i Guzy, 
in Zap. VO, xx (1912); M. Köymen, Büyük 
Selcuklular Imparatorlugunda Oguz isyam ve 
istilası, in Ankara Univ. Dil. ve Tar-Cogr. Fak. 
Dergisi, v/2 and 5 (1947), with German tr.; Ibr. 
Kafesoğlu, Harezmsahlar devleti tarihi, 1956. For 
the legend of Oghuz Khàn, see W. Bang and G. R. 
Rahmati, Die Legende von Oghuz Khan, 1932; 
E. Rossi, preface to his ed. of Dede Korkut mention- 
ed above; M. Kaplan, Oguz Kagan Destant ile Dede 
Korkut kitabında eşya ve aletler, in Jean Deny 
Armagant, 1958. This article was prepared before 
the publication of the art. Oguz in JA. 
(CL. CAHEN) 
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In the Middle Ages al-Ghuzz (or al-Aghzàz, or 
al-Ghuzziyyün) indicated the Turkish or Turcoman 
mercenaries who twice penetrated North Africa 
by way of Egypt. The first Aghzàz appeared, in 
the middle of the 6th/rzth century, in the army 
which the Almohad ‘Abd al-Mu’min sent to 
conquer Ifrikiya (553/1158). A group of them was 
introduced into Ifrikiya by Karáküsh al-Ghuzzi 
[g.v.], an adventurer of Armenian descent, the 
freedman of a brother of Saladin, and Ibrahim b. 
KarátakIn, who were sent by the ruler of Egypt and 
Syria to conquer the eastern Maghrib. Karáküsh had 
appeared in 568/1172-3 in Tripoli. After several 
adventures, including imprisonment in Cairo, he was 
again in Tripolitania in 573/1177-8 to fight beside the 
Bani Ghiriya [g.v.]. But Ibn Karátakin was killed and 
the family of Karakish, his sons, his possessions and 
some of his mercenaries fell into the power of the 
Almohad caliph Abū Yüsuf Ya‘kib al-Mansür, after 
the fall of Gabès (10 Sha*bàn 583/15 October 1187) and 
of Gafsa, three months later. These Ghuzz, of proved 


courage, having given proofs also of their submission, 
were then transferred to Marrákush and formed into 
a corps d’élite, regularly paid, which the caliph put 
at the service of the régime. Armed with a bow which 
was named after them (al-ghuzzi), they fought in all 
the battles and were very much in favour, but 
without being absorbed into the population (they 
had their own cemetery). 

About 660/1261, there appeared in North Africa 
a new wave of Ghuzz, but the name this time refers 
to Kurds, fleeing before the conquests of Hülàgü 
[g.v.]. When the Almohad dynasty fell, some took 
service with the ‘Abd al-Wādids of Tlemcen, others 
with the Hafsids of Tunis, others finally settled at 
Marrakush where they passed into the service of the 
Marinid dynasty who made much use of them in 
their expeditions of the Holy War in Spain where, 
with the archers of Ceuta, they formed the front line; 
they constituted also the personal bodyguard of the 
sultan. With time and with the appearance of portable 
fire-arms the Moroccan Ghuzz lost some of their 
importance. In the middle of the 16th century they 
are no longer referred to as Ghuzz but as Turks, 
whether they were mercenaries or not; in the 17th 
century their name, retained in Portuguese (algoz) 
with the meaning of hangman, is applied only to 
public executioners. 

The Ghuzz used by the Almohads in their expedi- 
tions of the Holy War are mentioned by many of the 
mediaeval European historians. 

Bibliography: A. Bel, Les Benou Ghaniya, 
Paris 1903; ‘Abd al-Wahid  al-Marrákushi, 
Mu‘djib, ed. Dozy, 210-1 (ed. M. Elfassi, Salé 1938, 
176-8; tr. Fagnan, Hist. des Almohades, 250-2; Sp. 
tr. Huici, 240-2); Ibn Khaldün, Hist. des Berbéres, 
tr. de Slane?, ii, 91, iii, 43 and index, s.v. Caracoch 
and Ghuzz; Ibn al-Athir, Annales du Maghreb et 
de l'Espagne, tr. Fagnan, in the index s.v. Turcs; 
Dozy, Suppl, ii, 210; Gaudefroy-Demombynes, 
Une lettre de Saladin au calife almohade, in 
Mélanges René Basset, ii, Paris 1923; Ibn Fadl 
Allah al-*Umari, Masálik al-abgár, tr. G. Demom- 
bynes, Paris 1927; J. M. Solignac, Trav. hydr. 
Hafsides de Tunis, 2*"e congrès de la Fédér. des 
Soc. Sav. de l'Afrique du Nord, Tlemcen 1936 (ii/1, 
562-4); R. Brunschvig, Hafsides, ii, 80; E. Lévi- 
Provençal, Trente sept lettres almohades, ar. Rabat 
1941, tr. in Hespéris, 1941; A. Huici, Historia 
politica del Imperio almohade, 2 vols., Tetuan 
1956-7; Romania, ccxliv (1935), 488; J. F. P. 
Hopkins, Medieval Muslim government in Barbary, 
London 1958, 79-82. (G. DEVERDUN) 
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In the Sudan the term Ghuzz was used of the 
hereditary káshifs of Lower Nubia (between the 
First and Third Cataracts of the Nile) during the 
Ottoman period; more generally, the tribe formed 
by their kin. The name, as in Egyptian usage, 
was equivalent to Mamluks, and the Ghuzz should 
therefore be distinguished from the hereditary 
garrison-troops (kal‘edjis) of Bosniak origin in 
Aswan, Ibrim and Say, who were called ‘Othmanlts. 
The founder of the tribe is called by Burckhardt, 
Hasan 'Coosy" (probably Kwuzzi for Ghuzsi), and 
his coming, as commander of the Bosniaks, is 
placed in the reign of Sultan Selim I: this may 
be too early. The hereditary káshiflik, which had 
its headquarters at al-Dirr, and was virtually 
autonomous, survived until the time of Muhammad 
‘All Pasha. At the time of the Turco-Egyptian 
invasion of the Sudan (1820-1), Ismá'il Kamil Pasha 
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appointed a member of the tribe, Hasan, to administer 
the territory between Aswan and Wādī Halfa. The 
vestiges of the traditional authority of the Ghuzz 
tribal chiefs vanished some sixty years later, when 
the area was placed under military government at 
the time of the Mahdia. 

Bibliography: J. L. Burckhardt, Travels in 
Nubia, London 1819, 133-9; Na‘im Shukayr, 
Ta?rikh al-Sadan, Cairo [1903], ii, 108-10. 

(P. M. Hort) 

GIAOUR [see GABR and KAFIR]. 

GIBRALTAR [see DJABAL TARIK]. 

GILAN, a historic region around the delta of the 
river Safid-rüd [g.v.], was the homeland of the Gél 
people (Gelae, DHAat; = KaSodovor) in antiquity. 
The present Persian inhabitants, who speak a 
special dialect (cf. G. Melgunoff, Essai sur les 
dialectes ... du Ghílán ...,in ZDMG, xvii (1868), 
195-224, and the article IRAN: Languages) bear the 
name Gilak (at an earlier period also Gil). The 
derivation of the name from gil “clay”, in allusion 
to the marshes of the region, is a piece of folk 
etymology. 

In the middle ages Gilàn first extended as far as 
the Càlüs in the south east; later it ran parallel on 
its eastern side with the Pulu-rüd and included 
Càbüksár. In the north east Gilàn verged on the 
region of Tàllsh [g.v.] which was sometimes counted 
as part of it. After Tàlish was ceded to Russia by the 
Peace of Gulistan of 1813, this frontier was replaced 
by the river Astára. For some 225 km. Gilàn is 
bounded by the Caspian Sea; towards the interior the 
frontier is the mountain-chain forming the northern 
limit of the high plateau of Iran, and in this direction 
Gilàn is between 25 and 105 km. wide. In the roth- 
rrth centuries the mountainous areas in the south 
of the region bore the name of Daylam [qg.v.]; their 
inhabitants were often the enemies of the real 
natives of Gilan. As the inhabitants see it, the area 
is divided by the Safid-rud into two regions; “beyond 
the river and before the river"—Biya Pish in the 
east (land of the early Amardoi) and Biya Pas in the 
west (land of the Gelae). In the rgth century the 
area was divided into first four and then five regions. 
In 1938 the population was estimated at 450,000, 
mostly Shi*1 Persians (Gilak and Tälish, particularly 
in the mountains) but also Jews, Armenians, and 
gypsies, who occupied an area of some 14,000 
square km. In the middle ages the first capital was 
Dülàb (= Gaskar (?) according to Mukaddasi), then 
Füman [q.v.] and Lahidjan [g.v.] according to Mustaw- 
fi Kazwini, and finally, after Gilin was incorporated 
in the Safawi empire, Rasht [g.v.], which remained 
the capital under Nadir [g.v.] and to the present day. 
Since 1938 Gilàn has formed the administrative 
district of Rasht in the first canton (Ostàn) of the 
empire of Iran, linking the country with areas 
further south (see IRAN, with statistics and map). 

Gilàn has a warm, damp, often tiring climate. 
Even in the middle ages, accordingly, its people were 
often to be seen dressed in only short trousers 
or “almost naked" (Ibn al-Athir, Balak ed., viii, 77). 
The luxuriant forest provided (and still provides) the 
materials for the wooden houses with verandas 
(Istakhri, 205, 211; Yakit, i, 183) characteristic of 
Gilàn and Mázandarán [g.v.]. In the middle ages 
agriculture (which was a profitable pursuit) was 
left mainly to the women (Hwdüd, 136 f.) and con- 
sisted chiefly of rice-growing and silkworm-breeding, 
which had been introduced by the Genoese; its 
products were exported to the Mediterranean 
area via Tana on the northern shores of the Black 


Sea as early as the r4th century (W. Heyd in 
Zeitschrift für Staatswissenschaften, xviii (1862), 
692). In modern times tobacco has come to be 
grown. Fishing made an important contribution 
to the inhabitants’ food supplies; admittedly in 
the middle ages most journeys across the Caspian 
Sea began from Abaskin [g.v.] and not from 
Gilàn as in modern times (cf. B. N. Zakhoder, 
Povolf'e i Yu. V. Kaspiya [The Volga Basin and the 
south-eastern part of the Caspian Sea], in Folia 
Orientalia, i|2, Warsaw 1959, 231-50). As for mineral 
resources, Gilàn possesses a certain amount of copper 
and lead. 

As with all the area along the southern shore of 
the Caspian Sea, the northern mountain-chain of the 
Iranian plateau and its climate have protected 
Gilàn from inland invaders (Arabs as well as Turks 
and Mongols) throughout the whole of its history. 
However, in 301/913-4 the Vikings (Rüs) made a suc- 
cessful attack from the sea (Mas‘idi, ii, 20-4; B. 
Dorn, Caspia, St. Petersburg 1875 (Mem. Imp. Ac. of 
Sciences, 7th Series, xxiii/1); idem, in Quellen, iv, p. 
IV f., 18) and in 1638 and 1667 the Cossacks 
followed their example in Rasht. The inhabitants of 
the country, particularly the  Daylamis [see 
DAYLAM], had a great influence (above all in the 
roth century) on the history of their neighbours and 
even on the Caliphate (cf. BUWAYHIDS/BUYIDS). Since 
Gilàn with her clans and her local rulers was nearly 
always independent, from the period of the Achae- 
menids and the Sasanians, the Zoroastrian faith and 
some Nestorian colonies could survive there for a long 
time (Thomas of Marga, Book of the governors, ed. 
E. A. W. Budge, London 1893, ii, 480; Jean Dauvil- 
lier, in Mélanges Cavallera, Toulouse 1948, 279, with 
bibliography). The doctrines of the Shi‘l Zaydis 
penetrated into Gilàn from the neighbouring coun- 
tries of Tabaristàn [g.v.] and Mazandaran [q.v.] and 
brought the Nàsirwand dynasty into the country 
(on the literary productions of the Zaydis there 
see R. Strothmann, in Isl, ii (1911), 60-3). Little 
more is known as to the details of the history of 
Gilàn in these centuries. The country came under 
the nominal rule of the states of the Ziyàrids [g.v.], the 
Büyids and the Kàküids [g.v.] as well as the Great 
Saldjüks [g.v.]; on this see Ann K. S. Lambton, 
Landlord and peasant in Persia, London 1953, 60. 
Hence Gilàn paid tribute, at least for a time (for 
details see Spuler, Ivan, 469). In connexion with 
this development Sunni Islam found general favour 
and even occasional helpers in some of the many 
dynasties which shared the country until the end 
of the 16th century. Christianity and Zoroastrianism 
faded away. (L. Rabino di Borgomale, Les dynasties 
locales du Gflán et du Daylam in JA, ccxxxvii (1949), 
301-50, gives a full account of these dynasties, 
which is too detailed to be reproduced here). In 
706/1307 the Ilkbàn Oldjeytii {g.v.] succeeded in 
forcing the country to acknowledge his overlordship, 
but its native dynasty remained. In the western part 
of the country at that time the madhhabs of the 
Hanbalis and the less numerous Sháfifis preponderat- 
ed as did the now extinct madhhab of the historian 
and Kur’in commentator al-Tabari (who indeed 
came from this region). In the east the Zaydis had 
remained (cf. Kashani, Ta?rikh, Paris, Bibl. Nat., 
supp. persan, ms. 1419, fol. 38r to 49v; this manu- 
script is to be published by Professor Horky of 
Prague). From 762/1361 the Kár-Kiyà dynasty 
managed to seize the dominant position in Láhidján 
and lost it only when Shah ‘Abbas I incorporated 
Gilán in the Safawid state in 1000/1592. In 1060/1650 


